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ORIGINAL. 


THE DISTILLERY. 

Perhaps, dear young friends, you have 
all of you- seen a distillery, such as is re- 
presented in the picture, and know the 
effects produced upon men by the use of 
what is made there, I will not, therefore, 
tell you about the building, but will relate 
to you the history of a distiller and his 
family. 

Charles Bradley was a distiller in the 

city of M., he married a young and lovely 
wife, and commenced house-keeping under 
the most favorable auspices. Everything 
which wealth could purchase was at the 
command of Mrs. Bradley, for her husband 
had become rich in his business. Two 
beautiful twins were born a year after their 
marriage, and now the parents’ joy seemed 
to be complete. The little ones were 
healthy and cheerful, and they frisked and 
frolicked in their father’s grounds like 
young lambs ina rich meadow. When 
the children were six years old, they were 
allowed to sit at the table with their father 
and mother, and after dinner, in their own 
little silver cups, they were permitted to 
have a small quantity of the wine which 
their parents were in the habit of drinking, 
and sometimes they would have the sugar 
at the bottom of the tumbler out of which 
their father had drank. In this way they 
soon learned to love drinks which were 
never, never designed for children. They 
would teaze and cry for more wine, even 
after they had had some once, and frequent- 
ly their parents would allow them to have 
it, for they thought ita very pretty thing 
to listen to their smart sayings, when 
under the influence of the exhilarating po- 
tions which they had drank. By and by, 
however, the fond mother saw that her 
darlings’ rosy cheeks had left them; they 
began to grow thin in flesh, and they fa- 
ded and faded like beautiful flowers, until 
the death angel claimed them, and both 
Were placed in one coffin, and laid in the 
silent burying-ground. Many said that 
they had been injured by too much wine, 
but the father and mother did not believe 
this, and replied that ‘* they were too lovely 
to live, and were therefore taken to Heav- 
en.” 

Years passed on, and several sons and a 
daughter were born to them. William, 
the eldest, arrived to man’s estate, and 
Went into business with his father; he 
gtew rich and married, but his young wife 
was early left a widow, for he was one day 
riding a spirited horse when he had been 
taking too much wine, and he was thrown 
from his seat, and striking his head upon 
& stone, in a moment he was ushered into 
that world from whence he could never re- 
turn, to warn his friends against the indul- 
ence which had caused his death. Wil- 

» the next son, lived until middle life, 
ut he was a disgrace to his family, and but 
few tears were shed when he was laid in 








the family vault. Emily was a most 
lovely girl, amiable and accomplish- 
M ed, a real comfort to her mother, who 
was weighed down with her many 
afflictions, yet strange to relate, she 
Zr still persisted in using wine herself, 
‘ and in offering it to her friends, and 
if Emily was ever low-spirited, Mrs. 
/ Bradley would say, ‘* you need some 
, Wine, my child, it will do you good,” 
\VE and alas! her advice was often fol- 
\\E lowed, until it became a necessity, 
= and the flushed cheek of the young 
girl, and the unnatural brightness of 
her eyes, were often occasioned by 
wine, and not by a “ brilliant flow of spi- 
rits,”” as was frequently remarked of her. 
Emily had many admirers, and present- 
ly she married with the full approbation 
ofher parents. Fora time all appeared 
to go on well, but the plague spot was soon 
discovered. For years her husband bore 
with her, and her besetting sin was con- 
cealed; but at last all shame left her, and 
she would frequently be seen, walking the 
streets with an uneven step. Her consti- 
tution was delicate, and could not long 
withstand the constant sins committed 
against it, and at the early age of thirty- 
two, she was laid by the side of her broth- 
ers. The mother mourned her loss deeply, 
and too late saw her errois in manage- 
ment. By exerting a powerful control 
over herself, she has cast aside all intoxi- 
cating beverages, and fearing for the life 
also, she has persuaded him to sell the dis- 
tillery, but the thirst for that which “‘biteth 
like an adder” still remains, and she con- 
stantly fears for the consequences. 
Ah! how important to be wise in time. 
EstELLE. 











Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


LIZZIE ELTON, 


OR THE RESULT OF TEMPER. 








“QO! cousin Fanny!” exclaimed little 
Lizzie Elton, bursting suddenly into my 
room one sunny morning, “‘do come and 
see our baby! the dearest little creature in 
the world: how I shall love it!” and she 
tossed back the curls that would thrust 
themselves in her way. Her bonnet was 
hanging upon her arm, and her eyes fairly 
blazing with delight, while she continued : 
**Do come with me and see him, the walk 
will do you much more good than reading 
that musty book,” and she came so coax- 
ingly, and wound her arms so lovingly 
around my neck, I had not the heart to 
refuse her. 

‘* Lizzie dear,” said I, ** sit down beside 
me a few minutes, and let me talk to you. 
Are you very sure you are glad to have 
this little stranger come to you? if when 
you have to give up your own pleasures to 
minister to his, are you sure you will love 
him just as well, ard always bea kind and 
gentle'sister to him, when he destroys some 
cherished plaything or plan?” ‘* O cou- 
sin,” said she, reproachfully, “do you 
think I could love him any the less? you 
really must have a poor opinion of me, 
and only think how long it will be before 
he can walk or taik, or do anything mis- 
-chievous; the nurse would hardly let me 
speak to him, and hurried me out of the 
room, so I thought I would comeand talk 
to you.” 

‘tIam very glad you came,” said I, 
‘so you must spend the day with me, and 
we will send Charlie to tell your mother; 





baby will not miss you, and I ‘dare say 
will sleep all the better for your absence, 
so we willhave a quiet day all to our- 
selves.” 

Now Lizzie was a favorite cousin of 
mine, and we had many long walks and 
pleasant talks together; she was a pretty, 
winning girl, not quite spoiled by indul- 
gent parents; but she had nothing com- 
paratively to try her as yet; an only, pet- 
ted child, her slightest wish was gratified, 
so her real disposition had no chance to 
developitself; but sometimes I had seen 
her eyes sparkle with passion, and an an- 
gry flush mount to her brow, which] knew, 
unless guarded against, would cause her 
much unhappiness, perhaps misery. So 
that day I told her of her weakness, and 
the effect it would have on the little being 
whose coming was hailed with so much 
delight. She readily owned her fault, and 
expressed her desire to overcome it, but 
thought it quite impossible to ever become 
angry with her little brother, and went on 
building castles in the air, with the baby 
and herself the inhabitants. 1 thought it 
best to trust to the future and her own lov- 
ing heart for the result. 

A year passed rapidly on, and Lizzie’s 
love still continued as warm for little Wil- 
ly; her chief delight was to frolic with 
him, and guide his little tottering footsteps 
us he would strive to pass from one object 
to another. He would laugh and clap his 
hands when she appeared, while his griev- 
ed look at one hasty word from her, served 
to remind her of her resolve. 

One afternoon she was very busy finish- 
ing a drawing for exhibition the next day ; 
she had spent many hours upon it, and 
had almost finished it to her satisfaction, 
when Willy, who had climbed by the table, 
espied an ivory rule projecting over the 
edge; he immediately thought it would 
make him an excellent plaything, so up 
went the little fat hand to grasp it, and 
down came an inkstand which was resting 
upon it, completely spoiling the drawing, 
and what was still worse, upsetting Liz- 
zie’s patience entirely. 

**You naughty, troublesome boy,” ex- 
claimed she, starting up and giving hima 
violent push which sent him upon the floor ; 
her face was all distorted with anger, and 
she heeded not the reproachful look of her 
mother, as she lifted the baby from the 
spot where he fell; but when she saw the 
blood trickling from a wound in his head, 
her anger was turned into fright. ‘O, 
what have I dune?”’ cried she. ‘* Willy, 
dear little Willy, forgive me;’’ but he 
turned his head away, and hid his sobs on 
his mother’s bosom. All that afternoon 
he lay in his mother’s arms, with a grieved 
expression on his countenance, refusing his 
playthings, and causing the keenest re- 
morse to his sister, who endeavored in vain 
to bring one smile to his lips. The next 
day he was quite ill, and the doctor pro- 
nounced it quite a dangerous case. Many 
days and nights of anxious watching were 
spent over the couch of the sick child, days 
when the vital spark burned so dimly that 
it seemed just ready to expire, and the un- 
encumbered spirit to take its flight from a 
world of sin and sorrow to its home beyond 
the stars. 

Those were bitter days for Lizzie. How 
earnestly she prayed that his life might be 
spared, and the sin forgiven, while as she 
gazed ou the little pale, upturned face, 
with its almost angel look, and charged 
herself as the cause, her heart was nearly 
broken. To have seen him at any time 
lying so stricken, would have been bad 
enough, but now, through her ungoverna- 





ble temper, she bowed her head in agony. 

At last Willy began gradually to reco- 
ver; the light of other days returned to 
his eyes, and his old smile once more play- 
ed upon his lips. The delight of his sister 
was unbounded, when he was able once 
more to play about as usual. 

Lizzie’s fearful trial proved her greatest 
blessing, for out of the furnace of affliction, 
she came forth purified. Now, in the pa- 
tient, gentle girl, none would suppose that 
an ungoverned temper came near making 
shipwreck of her happiness for life. 

Cousin Fanny. 





Narrative. 
THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 

“Buy my matches, lady—will you buy 
my matches?’’ (nce ortwice I had passed 
through the street and heard the cry with- 
Out stopping to notice it, but a few nights 
ago, it was almost dark, and the winds 
blew fiercely cold, as 1 was hurrying on, 
when again it rung in my ear, “O, buy 
my matches, lady,” and I felt a gentle pull 
at my dress, which induced me to stop 
and speak to the earnest pleader. 

She was a little girl, with that bonny, 
blithe expression, which indicated the land 
of her birth beyond the sea, and her flaxen 
hair fell in tangled masses upon her brow 
and neck; her feet were bare, and her 
frock was tattered and thin and soiled. 

**O, I do not need any .matches, dear,” 
I said, as I put my hand kindly upon her 
head and smoothed the hair upon her tem- 
ples. Ido not keep house, and I have no 
particular use for matches.” ‘0, but you 
can buy a few,” she said, as she looked up 
beseechingly, first at my face, and then at 
my dtess, as if she were thinking, ‘* You 
are able to have such nice things, you 
might buy a few,” and I began to think so 
too. 

‘* But what will you do with the money 
if I buy your matches?’ “0, I’ll give it 
to my mother.” ‘And what will your 
mother do with it?” ‘Buy bread and 
coffee.” ‘* And does your mother never 
buy any of that naughty stuff that makes 
her cry sometimes, with the money you 
get?” Here the little girl’s cheeks grew 
red, and she held down her head without 
answering at all. Ah, thought I, the mo- 
ney will not buy bread if I give it, but the 
little girl hesitates to tell a lie, so, to en- 
courage her in telling the truth, I will put 
the pennies in her hand, and pray that God 
will give her bread. 

Her blue eyes sparkled brightly as she 
took them, then away she ran, crying 
‘* matches, matches,” till she was out of 
sight, and so far off could not hear her 
voice. 

But the matches served to remind me of 
her, and I hoped again to meet her in my 
walks, where children seem to be as sand 
upon the sea-shore for multitude; and to- 
night, though it was fairly dark when I 
was passing a long way from where I met 
her before, she came running as fast as her 
little feet could carry her, ‘‘ O, now, dear 
lady, will you buy more matches?”’ “Dear 
child, I have not used up half I bought of 
you the other day, so 1 do not need any 
more ;” but this time she did not urge her 
plea, though she seemed more sad than 
when I met her before. 

“* Come,” said I, “will you show me 
where your house is? it is too late for you 
to be in the crowded street.” How my 
heart sunk within me as I took her hand 
to be guided down a dismal alley, where I 
could see nothing but filth, and dirt, and 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








squalid poverty, ‘and thought, “ 0, dear,: 


that little girls rnust grow up in such a place 
as this.” Coarse, brutel men were loung- 
ing around, and now and then the cranken 
brawl fell on my ear, and oaths and’ blas- 
phemies made me shudder as I passed. 

‘To the little creature at my side, these 


were familiar sounds; and when she is a_ 


little older, what is to preserve her from 
the * path of sin” and the ‘* way of death >” 

Her home was not, indeed, the worst 
among the miserable huts that surrounded 
it, and yet it was miserablein the extreme. 
Her mother was not in, but there was an- 
other little girl in the corner on a pallet of 
straw, fast asleep. ‘* Andis this your sis- 
ter?” said I. ‘* Yes; she sells flowers, 
and I sell matches.” ‘* And where does 
she get her flowers?” ‘O, of the man 
who has a house full up here, and he gives 
her two cents for every bouquet she sells.”’ 
“ And how many does she sell in a day?” 
“* Sometimes only two or three, and some- 
times none.” 

‘*Is this all the way you have to buy 
your bread and coffee?” “No; mother 
washes when she is well; but,”. . 
Here she hesitated, and the sad look came 
over her face, I had noticed when I first 
asked about her mother. I could easily 
imagine why her mother was not well, but 
I did not wish to draw it from her, for O, 
it is the most humiliating of all trials, when 
a child must blush for its parent’s sins. 

There was not what I should call a sin- 
gle comfort in the room. The air was 
fetid, and everything was covered with 
dirt and slime; and yet here were two 
little girls alone, with only a drunken mo- 
ther to care for and protect them. They 
were pretty, too, for which I could pity 
them the more. I could not stay longer, 
now, but telling my little friend I would 
come again, I kissed her brow, and dropped 
a tear upon her cheek, and left them pray- 
ing that God, who feeds the ravens and 
clothes the lillies of the field, would guard 
and guide them. 

I had only to cross from avenue to 
avenue to enter one of those princely man- 
sions, the gorgeous folds of whose curtains 
sweep the floor—where silver and gold and 
satin and damask dazzle the eye, and sur- 
feit the senses with their very richness. — 
As I ascended the staircase, and passed 
the door of alittle room that looked as if 
the fairies might inhabit it, I saw a little 
girl asleep, with a bunch of flowers in her 
hand. She was one of those fair elfin 
creatures with rosy cheeks and golden curls 
which were lying in silken tracery all 
around her brow and neck ; the pillow and 
the sheet that covered her were edged 
with lace: one arm was thrown gratefully 
back above her head, and the other was 
clasping the bouquet, which her mother 
said, she had insisted on purchasing ofa 
little girl whom she met in the street, and 
would not part with, when she went to 
sleep. 

I could not know certainly, but I was 
willing to believe that the poor little sleep- 
er I had left on the pallet of straw was the 
very one of whom the flowers were pur- 
chased; and could her weary, aching eyes 
look in here, her heart would be ready to 
burst at the contrast. All day long she 
must roam from street to street, “* buy my 
flowers,” to be sometimes repulsed with 
coldness, and sometimes stung by insult, 
and return at night to a drunken mother, 
and comfortless room and supperless bed ; 
her little body shivering with cold, and 
her little heart chilled by neglect—with 
never a word of love to cheer, or kindness 
to encourage,—this is all she knows of 
life—for her there is no gladness here, and 
no knowledge or hope of a bright hereafter. 

But this little sleeper before me breathes 
the atmosphere of indulgent kindness, and 
is pillowed on the bosom of love. All 
around her are light and joy and gladness ; 
and everything is lavished upon her that 
can tend to the expanding of her intellect, 
or the culture of her heart. I lingered long 
to gaze upon her innocent beauty, and 
dwell upon the contrast in the home of the 
little girls, so near together and so widely 
different; and ere I turned away, I pressed 
a kiss upon her brow, and dropped a tear 
upon her cheek, for my heart was bursting 
with thoughts my pen would not dare, to 
utter. 

O, bright and glorious day, when mys- 
tery shall be dissolved, and all things shall 
be made clear to our clouded vision! Mean- 
while, my God, increase the measure of our 














hope ‘and trust and love; and fill our 
‘heatts with kindly charities, and strength- 
en our hands to dispense “ good gifts” 
émong the “ little ones,’—such as when 
on earth He took in His arms, and cherish- 
ed in his bosom.—[ NV. Y. Times. 











Descriptive. 








MANUFACTURES.—NO. V. 


PREPARATION OF ALSPICE. 


This is frequently called pimento also; 
it is the berry dried,of a plant which grows 
in the West Indies. It is a species of 
myrtle, and grows to the height of more 
than twenty feet. Its leaves are about 
four inches in length, and are of an oval 
form ; they are of a bright, beautiful green 
color. The flowers are pure white and the 
tree when covered with them presents a 
most agreeable appearance. Their perfume 
is said to be exquisite. 

Pimento trees grow in abundance in Ja- 
maica, but they cannot be propagated with- 
out great difficulty. When it is desired 
to make a new plantation, the person se- 
lects a piece of ground in the immediate 
vicinity of an old plantation, the native 
trees growing there are then cut down, 
and in about one or two years afterwards, 
young pimento plants are found springing 
up all over the cleared land. These are 
supposed to come from berries scattered by 
the birds who are exceedingly fond of the 
pimento. Various experiments have been 
made to propagate this plant but all have 
proved unsuccessful, it is therefore left for 
the birds to effect what man has hitherto 
failed in doing. ‘The berries are not fit to 
gather until the month of September, then 
although not quite ripe, they are fully 
grown and are about the size of a kernal of 
pepper. 

They are all gathered by hand, and one 
good picker can strip them off fast enough 
to keep three others picking them up.— 
They are now spread in the sun for seven 
days to dry; in this process they lose their 
original color, and turn of a reddish brown. 
After they are perfectly dry, they are pack- 
ed in bags or hogsheads, ready to be sent 
to the various markets which order them. 

When the berry of the alspice is fully 
ripe it is of a deep purple color, and is filled 
with a pulp which is sweet to the taste, 
the natives of the countries where it grows 
frequently eat it before it is cured as a sort 
of relish for their other food, although it 
is said not to possess the aromatic flavor 
to such an extent before as after it is dried. 

The word alspice originated from the 
supposed resemblance which it bears in 
flavor to a mixture of cinamon, nutmegs 
and cloves. It was formerly much used in 
cooking in many countries, but there is 
not quite so great a demand for it at pre- 
sent although quantities of it are still ex- 
ported. 

The leaves of the pimento plant yield 
upon distillation, an oil whichis very pun- 
gent but agreeable. EsTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. 
No. 3. 


I had just come in from school, one 
bright October afternoon, and deposited 
my books in their accustomed places, when 
I heard my father’s voice, calling me from 
the library. I hastily obeyed the summons, 
and my heart bounded with expectation, 
as I took a low seat beside my father, for 
there was a quiet smile lurking about his 
mouth, which was always there when he 
was about to propose something which 
would give pleasure to others. Laying his 
hand affectionately upon my head, as was 
his wont, my father said, ‘“‘I wonder if 
my daughter has been studious this term ?” 
“I think so, papa,” I replied, *‘ for I never 
loved study half as well as I have this 
year.” ‘ Very well, I will make inquiries 
of Mr. Evans, and if he gives a satisfactory 
report of your progress, would you like to 
accompeny your mother and I on a jour- 
ney?” ‘O yes, indeed, papa,” I exclaim- 
ed. ‘* Well, we have decided to take you, 
my dear, if we find that you have spent 
your time profitably at school, and can 
leave your studies fora few months.” I 
never knew the exact result of my father’s 





inquiries in regard to my studies, but to 
my great joy it was announced to me that 
I might go with my parents. O how very 
busy I was,assisting my mother, and doing 
all I could to make myself ready for the 
journey. The day on which we left home 
was a lovely one near the close of October, 
and as the cars bore us rapidly on, [ found 
enough to admire in the ever changing 
scene before us. The woods were dressed 
in their autumnal garb of rich and glowing 
colors, and as the last rays of the descend- 
ing sun glanced upon them, I thought I 
had never seen anything more beautiful. 
But the light gradually faded away, dark- 
ness gathered, and the stars came out one 
by one, tillthe whole firmament was be- 
studded as with brilliant gems. As I could 
no longer distinguish objects without, I 
turned my attention to my fellow passen- 
gers, and was much amused by the remarks 
of some who were nearme. They were 
novices in travelling, like myself, and their 
conversation, carried on in a loud tone, 
seemed greatly to amuse some of their 
more quiet neighbors. Unfortunately for 
me, (for I have always loved to indulge 
my thoughts at times, without interrup- 
tion,) I had a seat by the side of an ex- 
ceedingly talkative old lady, who plied me 
with questions, till my patience was well- 
nigh exhausted. I was very young then, 
and I have since learned that such little 
annoyances are often met with in travelling, 
and it is the wisest plan to submit to them 
with the best possible good humor. If I 
had found enough to keep my thoughts 
busy in the cars, there was much more in 
the steamboat. I was almost dazzled by 
the splendor which met my gaze as we en- 
tered the brilliantly lighted saloon. It 
seemed to my childish fancy, like some 
fairy palace, and in thought, I peopled it 
with creatures not of earthly mould. For 
a moment I seemed like one enchanted, 
but my bright vision soon vanished before 
the less pleasing realities of weary, travel- 
worn looking ladies, and tired nurses with 
cross, crying babies in their arms. My 
mother and I soon descended to the ladies’ 
cabin with the crowd. There I looked al- 
most with disgust upon the berth assigned 
to me, curtained with elegant damask 
though it was, and sighed as I‘ thought of 
my quiet chamber and comfortable bed at 
home. This was my first experience of 
the discomforts of travelling. I had got to 
learn that those who journey must expect 
many inconveniences as well as pleasures. 
I sought my pillow, but sleep came not at 
my bidding, for it was effectually banished 
by the noise of crying children, the con- 
stant walking over my head, the creaking 
of the machinery, and the rushing of the 
waves, as the boat glided swiftly through 
them. After hours of watching, which time 
I spent in constructing air castles, the 
lights grew dim, the sleepers gave stronger 
proof that they were in dream-land, my 
excited brain became calmer, and I slept, 
to be waked by my mother when daylight 
had fully come. She bade me rise at once 
for we were in sight of New York. ‘In 
sight of New York!” ‘ Yes.” I was 
soon ready to go on deck with my father 
and gaze on the scenes which my imagina- 
tion had often pictured. 

Soon the boat touched the wharf; and 
all was bustle and confusion. I soon found 
myself riding through the crowded streets, 
my mind fully occupied with new sights 
and sounds, and I had no difficulty in 
realizing that I was at last. in New York. 
How quickly the days flew by in that great 
city. I almost ceased to think of books 
and school, my mind was in such a pleas- 
ing excitement. Even my dreams were 
haunted by the bright visions which met 
my gaze during the day. The time passed 
so pleasantly that I was sorry when I heard 
my father say, “ We shall sail to-morrow 
for Charleston, should the weather be fa- 
vorable ;”” but my regrets were soon for- 
gotten in the anticipation of another novel- 
ty, a sea voyage. The morning dawned 
clear and bright, and at an early hour we 
were on board the ship which was to bear 
us to a southern city. We sailed with a 
fair wind, which soon wafted us far from 
the noisy city. The noble ship rode ma- 
jestically on the waves, and the bright sun 
shining down upon them, made them spar- 
kle like gold. I was in ecstacies, and 
thought not ofthat ever unwelcome visitant 
sea-sickness. I stood on deck to watcha 
glorious sunset, and lingered there till the 
last brilliant cloud had faded from the ho- 


_as usual. 





rizon. I then sought the cabin, but the 
ship rolled from side to side, and as | at- 
tempted to walk I became giddy, reeleq 
and should have fallen had not my father 
caught me in his arms. New sights, oy 
strange faces had no more charm for me 
that night, for sea-sickness had taken en- 
tire possession of me. Much to my joy 
however, when morning came I felt quite 
well, and I went on deck at an early hour 
to inhale the fresh air, and see the sun 
rise. Nota sign of land was to be seen, 
The broad, biue Atlantic stretched out 
around us, until the sky seemed to meet it, 
My father kindly arranged a comfortable 
seat for me, and taking one by my side he 
read, while I watched the rolling of the 
blue, sparkling waves, the ever-changing 
clouds, and the porpoises which leaped sud- 
denly up before us, and as suddenly dis- 
appeared. Thus I passed many hours of 
each day. The evening of the fourth, after 
leaving New York, the captain told us that 
we should probably be in Charleston the 
following morning. As it was the last op- 
portunity I should have, I persuaded my 
father to allow me to spend the evening 
on deck. The wind had lulled with the 
setting sun, and the moon shone out clear 
and bright upon the ocean. The stars 
looked down, while the waves reflected 
their brightness, and I looked upon the 
quiet scene so full of beauty, with delight. 
Suddenly a strain of sweet,soft music, rose 
on the air; it was followed by others, soft 
and low, and then it swelled into rich and 
powerful melody. How I thanked in my 
heart, those of our fellow passengers who 
had granted us this treat. They entertain- 
ed us delightfully the last evening we spent 
together. I have since spent many even- 
ings on the water, but none more pleasant 
than that. A moonlight scene upon the 
ocean was then a novelty to me, and the 
sweet music, together with the beauty of 
the evening, threw a charm around those 
hours, which lingers still, when memory 
calls them up. The next morning, when 
I went on deck, we were passing Sullivan’s 
Island, which is but a few miles from 
Charleston, and a favorite resort for the 
people of that city, in summer. The 
houses all had an ancient look, and there 
were many large trees on the island. Soon 
we touched the wharf at Charleston, and 
I saw before me a city, which in appear- 
ance differed exceedingly from any I had 
then seen. The houses, many of them, 
looked old and dingy, and I missed the 
bright, fresh looking buildings of our north- 
ern cities. I afterwards learned that the 
difference was owing in part tothe climate. 
I was much amused in riding through the 
streets to see the negro women, some of 
them balancing large baskets on their heads 
with perfect ease, and others, small tubs, 
while they cried, ‘ eystasls,” (oysters) ina 
most peculiar voice. Whenwe left New 
York the weather was chilly, and the No- 
vember winds reminded us that winter was 
near; but in Charleston the gardens were 
gay with flowers, and the air as soft and 
balmy as May. GERALDINE. 








Sabbath School. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

Christian, is the Sabbath School beneath 
your notice? President Harrison taught, 
for several years, in a humble Sabbath 
School on the banks af the Ohio. The 
Sabbath before he left home for Washing- 
ton to assume the duties of Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation, he met his Bible class 
And his last counsel on the sub- 
ject, to his gardener at Washington, it may 
be hoped, will never be forgotten by the 
nation. When advised to keep a dog to 
protect his fruit, he replied :—* Rather set 
a Sunday School Teacher to take care of 
the bdys.’ 

The late Chancellor of the University of 
New York City, (Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen) 
was a Sabbath School Teacher, while he 
held the office of Attorney General of New 
Jersey, and afterwards while a Senator in 
Congress—and his heart is still warm in 
the work. 

The Hon. B. F. Butler was a Sunday 
School Teacher while holding the office of 
Attorney General of the United States, and 
does not yet consider it beneath him to 
meet his class of young men. 

The Hon. R. H. Walworth, Chancellor 
of the State of New York, may be seen in 
the Sabbath School, animating the young 
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«their }ible investigations. Hon. Wm. 
“ worth, while Governor of Connecticut, 
‘structed a Bible class, from Sabbath to 
“ bbath, in one of the Congregational 
Sarches of Hartford. He remarked that 
a he quitted the gubernatorial chair in 
he State House and came before his class 
to teach them the word of God, he felt that 
he was not going down, but going up. 

Chief Justice Marshall, and the late 
Judge Washington, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, were both active in 
the Sabbath School cause. At the age of 
seventy, the Chief Justice regardec it as 
his high honor to walk through the city of 
Richmond at the head of a Sabbath School 

ssion. 

*. R. P. Dunlap, former Governor of 
Maine, has been engaged actively as a Sab- 
path School teacher in the Congregational 
church, Brunswick, Me., for years. 

If such men consider the Sabbath School 
a place honorable for them, it cannot surely 
be beneath you, my brother, to engage in 
its duties. Its design is to inculcate God’s 
word, 10 beautify the immortal mind, and 
to mould it for an eternity of blessedness. 
Ifyou nre not adapted to teach, enter the 
school as a learner, and by your example 
and effort endeavor to draw other men 
under the holy influence of the Bible.—- 
Every Christian, young or old, should be 
inthe Sabbath School. Do you fill your 
place there ?—| Cong. Journal. 


x 








iteliqion. 





THE LITTLE BOY 


WHO WISHEDTO RECEIVE THE LORD’S SUPPER. 





I was once administering the Lord’s sup- 
per, some years since, the broken bread 
and the cup had been passed, when I made 
the usual request, that if any had been 
omitted, they would signify it by rising.— 
Alittle boy, about seven years old, Lewis 
B—-, who sat immediately before me, 
arose and burst into tears. The little fel- 
low was sure he loved the Savior, and 
could not tell why he was not entitled to 
the emblems of his death. 

I was taken by surprise. It was some 
little time before I could conimand my feel- 
ings, or make any reply. But the disap- 
pointed child could hardly be pacified. He 
appeared deeply grieved. During the re- 
sidue of the service, his stifled sobs would 
burst forth beyond his power to control 
them. 

Immediately after service, I had a brief 
interview with Lewis, in which he told me 
that he thought he loved Christ, and wish- 
ed to come to his table. He was the child 
of pious parents, and it was known that 
fora number of weeks he had been accus- 
tomed to retire for secret prayer. After- 
wards I conversed particularly with him. 
In childlike simplicity, he gave me an ac- 
count of his deep sense of sinfulness, and a 
subsequent change in his feelings. I could 


truly one of the lambs of Christ’s fiock.-- 
At the service preparatory to the next 
communion, he came before the church for 
examination, and was received on the fol- 
lowing Lord’s day. He is now a young 
man of promise and piety. Are there not 
other children, who will think of Lewis, 
and devote their hearts and lives to the 
precious Savior ? 








Parental. 


ORIGINAL. 


A PLEASANT HOME. 


Of all the countless blessings our Heav- 
enly Father has bestowed upon us, a cheer- 

, happy home is to my mind, one of the 
greatest sources of our earthly happiness. 
Are we sufficiently grateful for this ‘* good 
and perfect gift?’ Do we daily thank our 
Almighty friend for our pleasant homes ? 
Several times recently, a lone, friendless 
woman, with the light of reason partially 
eclipsed, has been to my own dear home, 
and she has seemed to envy us our peace 
and comfort. She has been turned out of 
doors by an unfeeling relative, and she has 
no home. It has made me, each time I 
have seen her, and when I think of her 
situation, look up with a heart overflow- 
ing with gratitude, that ‘‘the lines have 
-atien to me in such pleasant places.” Oh 
it willlead us to value our homes more 
highly, when we think of the thousands in 





our own country and in other lands—who , 
have no loved resting place, whére are | 
fond hearts and loving faces, which they | 
can call by the sweet name of ‘* home.” — | 
I trust all the dear readers of the ‘‘ Com- 
panion”’ are the possessors of happy homes, 
and I am sure they are. Certainly once a 
week there is a gleam of sunlight around 
the * ingle-side,’’ when comes the welcome 
little visitor. There is one place in our 
homes dearer than all others,—it is our 
own room. How my heart leaps for joy, 
when I have been absent, to find myself 
once more within the four walls which en- 
close my littlé *‘ sanctum.” MuchasI en- 
joy the society of loved ones, my happiest 
moments are spent in sitting by my own 
window, with books and pictures, the gifts 
of dear friends around me, and gazing at 
the noble mountain ranges, so “deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue,” and upon the 
tree which I love next to my living friends. 

“T love it, [ love, and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old elm-tree 2” 
Besides my own pleasant, quiet home, I 
have a “heart-home,” whither I often 
wend my footsteps where I ever receive a 
loving kiss, a warm pressure of the hand, 
and kindly greetings, and from whence I 
come away refreshed and strengthened, 
with more love to my Savior, and to the 
brothers and sisters in the great family of 
** Our Father in Heaven.” God bless that 
dear household—the father and mother, 
and the “ Olive plants” around their table 
—their own precious ‘** bud,” and the trans- 
planted flower—to whom I wish the Com- 
panion to make a weekly vist. 
Though our earthly homes are so fair, 
we must all soon leave them. Let us see 
te it with all care and diligence that our 
title is secured to those ** mansions of bliss” 
our Redeemer has gone to prepare for 
them who love him. If we have a happy 
home here—and the hope of a glorious 
home in Heaven, ours is indeed a blessed 
lot. ANNIE. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


TRUE KINDNESS. 


Perhaps some of the little readers of the 
Companion, may not know what is meant 
by true kindness; just let me relate to you 
one little instance of this, and then you 
will always know how to be truly kind. 
Carrie, Lucy, and Alice, whom I shall 
tell you of, were sisters. Ido not know 
as they resembled each other in looks, so 
very much, as they did in being kind to all 
around them. These little girls were al- 
ways willing to go to school when it kept, 
because their parents wished them to, and 
now while I think of it, let me tell you, 
little readers, that one great way of being 
truly kind is, to always do as your parents 
wish. 

One vacation, at the school of these little 
girls, their kind mother told them they 





would that men should do to you, do ye 


also to them likewise.” M. E. C. 
ere ee 


Natural Historp. 
AN ADVENTURE WITH A WOLF. 


Recently, says a French paper, as M. 
Louis, proprietor of an estate situated on 
the Ardeche river, in France, was about 
retiring to bed, he distinctly heard the 
noise of an animal splashing in the river, 
the overflowing waters of which, were beat- 
ing against the wall of the house. Believ- 
ing that it was his dog, he sent his son, a 
lad of eleven years old, across the garden 
to take him in. Hardly, however, had he 
given the order when he repented it. The 
animal, which could now be seen by the 
light of the moon, had no ordinary aspect. 
Having reached the shore, the real dog be- 
gan to bark in a very singular manner, and 
climbed up the wall of the enclosure, scent- 
ing the approach of the enemy. The fa- 
ther, who could not longer be mistaken 
about the nature of the nocturnal visitor, 
wildly cried to his son not to advance. It 
was too late; the lad had already left the 
garden, the door of which was violently 
closed by the wind, and was thus left a 
prey to the ferocious beast. Indeed, the 
wolf perceived him, and was hastening to- 
wards his prey, howling most frightfully, 
which put in motion the whole household. 
The lad would no doubt have been torn 
to pieces had not the dog, understanding 
the danger of his master, placed himself 
between them, engagingina terrible strug- 
gle. Arrested in his leap, the wolf turned 
his fury towards his adversary. Defended 
by his collar, the dog opposed a fierce re- 
sistance, and bit his assailant most unmerci- 
fully. Meanwhile the lad tried in vain to 
open the door. The wolf having at length 
succeeded in throwing down the dog, and 
was about to strangle him by his weight 
and mortal hugging, when M. Louis ap- 
peared on the wall with a loaded gun in 
his hand. He directed the shot against 
the ferocious beast, which wounded him in 
the forehead, and rendered him still more 
furious. He tore in pieces the dog, and 
the boy would most likely have experienc- 
ed the same fate, if the door had not open- 
ed to him at that moment. On the follow- 
ing day, the body of the wolf was found 
about two hundred steps from the house, 
buried under a mass of snow which had 
fallen the same night. He was four feet 
long, exclusive of the tail, and weighed 
about 240 pounds. 


Benevolence. 
































GOOD EXAMPLE. 

A friend in New York sends us ten dol- 
lars to supply some poor Sunday-school in 
the country with a good library. He says: 

‘My children (two boys and two girls, 
the oldest ten and the youngest six) agreed 














might go to visit an aunt of theirs, who 
lived a few miles from their home, if they 
would try to be very good ; they were very 
much pleased, and readily promised to try 
and do as their mother wished, and ran 
away to get their bonnets, before their fa- 
ther’s wagon should be ready. Pretty 
soon good farmer Foster’s horse was seen 
walking slowly up to the gate, and as the 
merry hearted girls bade their mother 
** good bye,” her last words to them were, 
“Be kind.” 

After a pleasant ride they arrived at their 
aunt A.’s house, who was delighted to see 
them, and who always tried to have them 
enjoy themselves while they were with 
her. 

In the house of their aunt there lived a 
very little gir] whose name was Grace, and 
it was in their playing with her, that the 
were truly kind. If little Grace ever cried, 
or wanted her own way, they spoke gently 
to htr, and tried to please her. I never 
heard them speak crossly to her, but if she 
was tired with walking, they would carry 
her in their arms; this is what I mean by 
true kindness. 

Many of my readers, I dare say, have 
younger brothers or sisters, and will you 
not try and be kind to them, as Carrie, 
Lucy, and Alice were to Grace? We 
should not only be kind to all, because our 
earthly parents wish it, but because our 
Heavenly Father wishes us to be kind, and 
has given us this commandment, “ As ye 





at the beginning of the last year to have 
a missionary box, and their little earnings 
were deposited therein by themselves. The 
proceeds have been in my hands some time, 
and, as interest, I make up the amount to 
$10 for a library. Though a small affair, 
it has been accomplished at no small sacri- 
fice on their part.” 

As one of the evidences of sacrifice, our 
friend mentions an incident which we think 
well worthy of record and imitation. If 
we can kill two or three such birds with 
one such stone—if we can practice self-de- 
nial, break up a bad habit, and obtain the 
means of doing good to others, all at once 
—and that too with a mitten and a bit of 
tape, it is worth knowing. Our friend 
says— 

“* My youngest little girl (seven years 
old) has, from infancy, been in the habit 
of sucking her finger. I said to her, four 
weeks since, “If you will not suck your 
finger for four weeks, I will give you two 
shillings.’ 

“That night, after she was asleep, I 
went to her room. She had put a wollen 
mitten on her hand, and then tied her 
hand, by a tape, to the handle of the door! 
She persevered; and this morning her four 
weeks were up, and she came for her two 
shillings. 

“** Well, my dear, what are you going 
to do with it ?’ 

“* Put it in the missionary box!’ ” 

We hope our good Western missionaries 


will not forget to tell the children of the 
woods and the prairies, that some of our 
Northern girls (and boys, too, we hope) do 
not find money growing on trees or bushes. 
Even in our rich and and noble cities a lit- 
tle girl sometimes does hard service for 
four weeks to get enough for ‘the purchase 
of four sixpenny Testaments. There is a 
luxury in doing good when it costs some- 
thing. 








Morality. : 


THE RAILWAY. 


We were journeying upon the railway, 
crashing past hamlets and fields, following 
the terrible iron horse in his mad speed. 
And presently, at a tunnel scooped 
through the hollow rock, we plunged into 
darkness, stunned with roaring echoes, 
and enveloped in flashing sparks. 

Thus on, we emerge; and then I gazed 
around me to discover if the faces of my 
fellow passengers were not white with fear. 
But no one seemed shaken, and the con- 
versation went on as quiet as ever. 

Then marvelling, I said to one beside — 
me, ‘* Were you not afraid when we passed 
through the darkness and amid the roar?” 
But he laughed, and answered, ‘‘ The 
conductor takes care of us! There is no 
more danger in the dark tunnel than on 
the open road.” 

Then I said secretly in my own bosom, 
‘“* How, if men have faith in this railway 
conductor, shall I distrust my Heavenly 
Father? The Almighty Conductor is He 
who guideth us through the darkness, and 
the roaring echoes of adversity, into the 
broad light of day.” 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Thousands of men breathe, move, and 
live, pass off the stage of life, and are heard 
of no more. Why? None were blessed 
by them: none could point to them as the 
means of their redemption ; nota line they 
wrote, not a word they spoke, which could 
be recalled: and so they perished; their 
light went out in darkness, and they were 
not remembered more than the insects of 
yesterday. Will you thus live and die, oh 
man immortal? Live for something. Do 
good, and leave behind you a monument 
of virtue, that the storms of time can never 
destroy. Write your name by kindness, 
love, and mercy, on the hearts of thousands 
you come in contact with year by year, and 
you will never be forgotten. No; your 
name, your deeds, will be as legible on the 
hearts you leave behind, as the stars on the 
brow of evening. Good deeds will shine 
as brightly on the earth as the stars of 
heaven.—! Dr. Chalmers. 








“OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES,” &c. 
A physician of high standing, an op- 
poser of religion, was about to start for 
California, when his little child came to 
him and handed him a Testament, saying, 
‘Pa, you must take this to read on the 
road.” He pushed away the child in a 
passion, saying that he did not want to be 
encumbered with any such thing. His 
wife persuaded him to take it to please the 
child. On his way to the gold regions he 
was taken dangerously sick, and his com- 
panions were obliged to leave him, as they 
thought, to die. He became alarmed about 
his sins, and was ready to give up in des- 
pair, when he thought of the Testament. 
He commenced reading it, and his mind 
was led to take hold of the promises, and 
to accept of Christ as his Savior. He re- 
covered from his sickness, went to the gold 
regions, and a few days since returned 
home rich, not in the treasures of Egypt, 
but in that more durable substance that 

fadeth not away, eternal in the. heavens. 

[ Independent. 


AN APPEAL T0 THE YOUNG. 


A young man has lately been convicted 
in Virginia of robbing the mail, and has 
been sentenced tothe penitentiary. There 
is an affecting and melancholy incident 
connected with this young man’s criminal 
history, which goes to exhibit the strength 
of parental affection. When the father 
heard that his son had been arrested on 
the charge for robbing the mail, he exclaim- 
ed, “‘ Have my gray hairs been brought to 
this?” and then fell. He was taken to his 




















bed, and died in a few days of a broken 




















THE YOUTH’S 





heart. Ifthe young would not bring the 
gray hairs of their parents to the grave in 
sorrow, let them avoid the first enticements 
to sin. Once inthe downward path, they 
know not where they will stop. 
Editorial. 
THE MAY FLOWERS. 

How well do we remember the first time we 
ever gathered these beautiful flowers many 
years ago. It was a warm, sunny day in May, 
though it seemed more like June, and we pro- 
mised ourselves the pleasure of spending the 
whole morning in gathering the fragrant trail- 
ing arbutus, which grows in great abundance 
in the New England town of W. Our party 
consisted of four; three girls, and one large 
boy, or, as they say now, three young ladies, 
and one young gentleman. 

Do our young readers ever take long walks ? 
We do not mean in the city, where they can 
only see brick walls, unless they are so fortu- 
nate as to enjoy a walk on Boston common ; 
but do they ever take long walks in the coun- 
try? {fso they know how exhilarating and 
pleasent it is, fora party of young people to 
walk among the green fields, climbing fences, 
and running down the sunny hill-sides, and 
can imagine how much our party enjoyed the 
walk in W., that bright morning. But they 
cannot know, unless they have been in search 
of May flowers, how much pleasure there is in 
gathering these delicate pink and white clus- 
ters of flowers, as they peep out from the midst 
of the rocks, or are seen almost hidden under 
dead leaves, like some modest and lovely ones 
who always strive to hide their good deeds, 
and blush when they are made known. So we 
might fancy the delicate Arbutus blushes to 
have its charms taken from their concealment 
and displayed to the admiring eyes of all. But, 
lest some of my truthful young friends should 
say, “Oh! they do not blush any more after 
you pick them than before ;” 1 will not say that 
this is the reason why the fragrant blossoms 
are so often tinged with pink. But we must 
not forget the party who we left upon the hill- 
side. One of them, whom we shall call Lucy, 
was more fortunate than any of the rest in find- 
ing the most beautiful clusters; and then she 
displayed so much taste in arranging flowers, 
that they always looked prettier when her 
hand had put them together. Frank B. said 
that there was “some magic power in the end 
of Lucy’s fingers” that gave a peculiar grace 
to her bouquets. But, whatever the cause, 

when we came to compare our flowers, Lucy’s 
bunch was by far the most beautiful; and we 
were all glad to have it so, as Lucy was the 
general favorite. 

On our way home, we each planned some 
pretty arrangement of our flowers to adorn our 
rooms, and Hatty proposed a wreath for each 
one to wear that evening toa party. To this 
we eagerly agreed, as there were flowers 
enough for our wreaths and vases, Lucy alone 
said nothing till asked, and then “ thought she 
should not makea wreath.” Rather strange 
we all thought it, that Lucy, who had been so 
anxious to gather the flowers, should be so 
indifferent about the wfeath; and stranger 
still it seemed, when, after we had made the 
wreaths, and Frank B. had pronounced them 
the prettiest ever seen, that Lucy*was no where 
to be found. Up stairs, in the parlors, and the 
sitting-room, and in her own chamber we 
searched for her; but she was gone, and the 
beautiful vase gone too, from her table. 

We all went to the party, and the wreaths 
were very much admired. Frank B. thought 
“ it was a great pity Lucy had not one, as her 
head was so beautifully shaped, it would have 
been so becoming!” but Lucy called him a 
*‘ foolish flatterer,” and said “he should have 
learned better, in college, than to talk such 
nonsense !” 

That beautiful vase never returned to Lucy's 
table, and she never told us where it had gone, 
nor what she had done with the flowers she so 
dearly loved. But good deeds give a fragrance 
which cannot always be hid; and we will tell 
our readers what became of both the flowers 
and vase. 

A pale girl, whose wasted form indicated 
that she was passing away, sat, on the same 
afternoon in which we had amused ourselves 
by twining the wreaths of May flowers, by the 
window of a low-roofed cottage. Her thin 














hand held a few of the Arbutus, and her bright 
eye rested upon a bunch of the same flowers 
that were placed on a table by her side, in a 
beautiful and costly vase. ‘This flower had 
always been a favorite of Alice’s, (for this was 
the young girl’s name.) Often had she been 
in the spring to gather it, and, ever since the 
season for the flowers had come, she had wish- 
ed that she could go and gather them. Now, 
as she inhales their well-remembered breath, 
and thinks of Lucy’s kindness, who had left 
her young friends at home to bring them 
flowers to her former school-mate, a bright 
flush passes over her cheek, and a tear starts 
to her eye; but it is the flush of happiness, and 
the tear of grateful feeling, not of sorrow, that 
filla her eye. 

This was the secret of our friend’s absence. 
While we were making wreaths to wear in the 
evening, thinking only of our own pleasure, 
Lucy had thought of the sick girl, who used to 
go with her in search of wild flowers, and had 
carried in her own vase the flowers to Alice, 
which had gladdened the sick chamber, and 
cheered one who was sad and poor and forgot- 
ten. 

Which of us, think our young readers, was 
most truly happy; we who sought our own 
pleasure, or she who beligved the words of the 
Savior and actedon them? ‘It is more bles- 
sed to give than to receive.” M. W. D. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Prattsburg, N. Y., May 4, 1854. 
Mr. Willis.—Is it not too bad that I cannot 
persuade more of the good people to take your 
dear little paper? I really hope that this year 
I shal] get at least five subscribers, so as to en- 
title me to an extra copy. But the plea every- 
where is, “Oh, we take so many papers now, 
we can’t get time to read them all.” I think 
they would be wiser to drop some of them, and 
take one they could not help but read. 
Respectfully yours, F. L. Hopkins. 


Plainfield, Ms., May 6, 1854. 
My dear Companion.—I have heard you com- 
plain of fearing lest you might “go to bed 
supperless.” This encourages me, as it indi- 
cates that you have had your breakfast and 
dinner, and have still a good appetite. I[ en- 
close one dollar for the year, and although late, 
and too late, and unusually late, I hope it may 
reach you in time for your supper, which I hope 
may be neither too plentiful fora good night's 
rest, nor too sparing for the vigor and strength 
you will need for to-morrow’s labors. 
Yours sincerely, Homan Hattock. 


Turner, Me., April 26, 1854. 
Mr. N. Willis, dear sir—I was very happy 
last year to greet the * Companion,” notas a 
new acquaintance, but as an old friend, whose 
weekly visits cheered us when living in Chel- 
sea, six years ago. My sisters are as well 
pleased with the Companion as I am. 
Yours with respect, Epwarp P. Hatt. 








Variety. 
LORD ELDON AND THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 


Travelling the circuit with a companion, 
who, according to the custom not uncommon 
in those days, always carried pistols with him 
and placed them under his pillow; they slept 
one night at an inn, and at dawn of day Mr. 
Scott discovered in his bedroom a man’s figure 
seemingly dressed in black. The intruder, 
being sharply challenged, said, ‘Please your 
honor, I am only a poor sweep, and I believe 
I’ve come down the wrong chimney. ‘My 
friend,” was the reply,‘ you have come down 
the right ; for I give you a sixpence to buy a 
pot of beer, while the gentleman in the next 
room, who sleeps with pistols under his pillow, 
had you paid him a visit, would have blown out 
your brains.’ 











_—_—— 


A CROSS WORD SPOILT IT ALL. 


‘ Why don’t you hurry along ?’ said a team- 
ster to a stranger, who was passing him. That 
teamster had very kindly driven to one side of 
the highway, and waited for the other to pass. 
This act of kindness had excited in the bosom 
of his unknown friend emotions of gratitude 
which would soon have been expressed in 
thanks. But just then the man of'a kind act 
cried out in a cross tone, ‘ Why don’t you hurry 
along?’ Ah! thatexpression spoilt it all. It 
swept away in an instant all grateful emo- 
tions from the bosom of the other, and produc- 
ed dislike. Thanks were no longer felt, and 
were never expressed. Oh what a pity that 
kind acts should sometimes be spoilt by cross 
words.—{ Watch. & Reflect. 


—_——-.. 


LITTLE JOHN’S RESOLUTION. 


Once, when his grandmother visited him in 
the spring, a lady brought him some little pa- 
pers, one of which contained the story of a 
“Kiss fora Blow.” His grandmother, after 
reading it to him, said, “ You must do like- 








COMPANION. 








wise.” He looked very serious, and said, “I 
sha]] never strike my little sister.” 

And the dear child kept his promise, but 
bore patiently with all her infant ways, and 
was ever kind to her. 

Now that sister can call his name, and says, 
many times a day, “ Johnny’s gone,” in a sweet, 
sad voice. Everything he left, she recognizes 
as his, and values dt highly. ‘ 

And now his sorrowing grandparent be- 
queaths for him, to all young children, those 
ever to be remembered words of his, “1 shall 
never strike my sister.” If they ever feel 
tempted to dosuch a thing, let them think there 
is a little angel in heaven, who will sorrow for 
their fault. 

—< 


WASHING A LITTLE SWEARER’S MOUTH. 


The California Christian Advocate says :— 
“ An intelligent lady of our acquaintance whose 
little boy was begioning this strange talk, anx- 
ious to express to her child her horror of pro- 
fanity, hit upon the novel process of washing 
out his mouth with soap-suds whenever he 
swore. It was an effectual cure. The boy 
understood his mother’s sense of the corrup- 
tion of an oath, and the taste of suds, which 
together produced the desired result. 

We can heartily commend the ingenuity of 
the mother. She is about as famous for inven- 
tions in our eyes, as those steam-gods, Watt 
and Fulton.” 

_— 


’ MUSK. 


The Empress Josephine was very fond of 
perfumes, and, above all, of musk. Her dres- 
sing-room at Malmaison was filled with it, in 
spite of Napoleon’s frequent remonstrances.— 
Forty years have elapsed since her death, and 
the present owner of Malmaison has had the 
walls of that dressing-room repeatedly washed 
and painted ; but neither scrubbing, aquafortis, 
nor paint, has been able to remove the smell of 
the good Empress’s musk, which continues as 
strong as if the bottle which contained it had 
been but vesterday removed. 

Ab eS 


PLEASING INCIDENT. 


The Mobile Advertiser, an influential Demo- 
cratic press, relates “ an incident. of exceeding 
beauty,” which occurred on the journey of the 
ex-President :— 

“ Mr. Filmore had all along expressed a 
great desire to see a magnolia in bloom, but 
nowhere among the groves which we passed 
could one be found, though there were buds in 
great profusion. It was conceded on all hands 
that it was a few days in advance of the time 
for blooming. But upon arriving at Hollywood, 
after being presented to the ladies and inmates 
of the house, one of the ladies presented. him 
with a large, magnificent full blown magnolia 
flower, on the broad white leaf of which, in 
plain and neat characters, was the inscription, 
*I bloom in honor of Millard Filmore.’ ” 

eee 


“No one’s Enemy But ais Own.”—“* No 
-one’s enemy but his own” happens generally 
to be the enemy of everybody with whom he 
is in relation. ‘ No one’s enemy but his own” 
runs rapidly through his means; calls in a 
friendly way on his friends for bonds, bail and 
securities ; involves his nearest kin; leaves his 
wife a beggar; quarters his orphans upon the 
public; and, after having enjoyed himself to 
his last guinea, entails a life of dependence on 


‘his progeny, and dies in the odor of that ill- 


understood reputation of harmless folly which 
is more injurious to society than some positive 
crimes. 


——— 
CLIPPINGS. 


Receret For Harrrness.—Go_ without 
your dinner, and see if you don’t feel happy 
when it is supper time. 


It is a remarkable fact that the letters 
w-r-o-n-g, are invariably pronounced wrong. 


It is the privilege of poverty to be happy un- 
envied, to be healtfful without physic, and se- 
cure without a guard. 


Happiness is a butterfly, which, when pursu- 
ed, is always just beyond your grasp, but which, 
if you will set down quietly, may alight upon 
you. 

“ Biddy, has that surlv féllow cleared off the 
snow from the pavement?” “ Yes, sur.” “ Did 
he clear it off with alacrity, Biddy?” “No, 
sir; with a shovel.” 


DIsaDVANTAGE OF BEING SMALL.—A sick 
man was told that nothing could cure him but 
a quart of catnip tea. ‘Then I must die,’ said 
he, ‘I don’t hold but a pint.’ 


A son of the Emerald Isle having been told 
that the price of potatoes had risen, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘ This is the first time | ever felt grieved at 
the rise of my best friend.’ 


Franklin says, “ A poor man must work to 
find meat for his stomach ; a rich one to find a 
stomach for his meat.” 


Men of the noblest disposition think them- 
selves happiest when others share their happi- 
ness with them. 

A servant-maid, who was occupied in pick- 
ling her mistress’s cabbages, took the oppor- 
tunity of cabbaging her mistress’s pickles, say- 
ing it made no difference. 








Madam Guyon was imprisoned about te 
years in the Bastile and other French princas 
During this period she einployed herself chieg, 
in writing. Her life, four volumes of Poems 
and other writings were the result, The fo) 
lowing translation of one of her poems illug 
trates her state of mind in her «filiction, 


A LITTLE BIRD 1 AM. 


A little bird I em, 

Shut from the fields o air, 
And in my cage I sit and sing 

To Him who placed me there: 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, d 
Because, my God, it pleases thee. 


Nought have I else to do; 
I sing the whole day long, 
And He whom much | love to please 
Doth listen to my song : 
He caught and bound my wandering wip 
And still he bends to hear ime sing. s 
Thou hast an ear to hear, 
A heart to love and bless ; 
And though my notes were e’er so rude 
Thou eouldst not hear them less,’ 
Because thou knowest, as they fall, 
That love, sweet love inspires them all, 


My cage confines me round— 
Abroad I cannot fly; 

But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 

My prison walls cannot control, 

The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


Oh, it is good to soar 

These bolts and bais abo e, 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 

Whose providence I love; 
And in thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind. 


SPRING CLEANING. 
BY A SUFFERER. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest 
of the year, 

Ofcleaning paint, and scrubbing floors, and 
scouring far and near ; 

Heaped in the corners of the room, the ancient 
dirt lay quiet, 

Nor rose up at the father’s tread, nor to the 
children’s riot ; . 

But now the carpets are all up, and from the 
staircase top, 

The mistress calls to man and maid to wield 
the broom and mop. 


Where are those rooms, those quiet rooms, the 
house but now presented, 

Wherein we dwelt, nor dreamed of dirt, so 
cosy and contented ? 

Alas ! they’re turned all upside down, that quiet 
suit of rooms, 

With slops and suds, and soap and sand, and 
tubs and pails and brooms; 

Chairs, tables, stands, are standing round at 
sixes and at sevens, 

While wife and housemaids fly about like me- 
teors in the heavens. 

The parlor and the chamber floor were c'eaned 
a week ago; 

The carpets shook, and windows washid, 3 
all the neighbors know ; 

But still the sanctum had escaped—the table 
piled with books, 

Pens, ink and paper all about, peace in its very 
looks— 

Till fell the women on them all, as falls the 
plague on men, 

And then they vanished all away, books, papers, 
ink and pen. 

And now when comes the master home, a 
come he must of nights, ‘ 

To find all things are “set to wrongs” that 
they have “ set to rights,” 

When the sound of driving tacks is heard, 
though the house is far from still, 

And the carpet woman on the stairs, that har- 
binger of ill, 

He looks for papers, books or bills, that all 
were there before, 

And sighs to find them on the desk, or in the 
drawer no more. 

And then he grimly thinks of her who set this 
fuss afloat, 

And wishes she were out at sea, in a vely 
leaky boat. 

He meets her at the parlor door, with hair and 
cap awry, 

With sleeves tucked up, and broom in hand, 
defiance in her eye; : 

He feels quite small, and knows full well theres 
nothing to be said, 

So holds his tongue, and drinks his tea, and 
sneaks away to bed. 


YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTsanreL Wiui8 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advanet. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXVII. 
Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,2- 











Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 
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